SAMUEL  NORVELL  LAPSLEY. 


Mary  Wallace  Kirk 

About  forty  years  ago  down  on  a  plantation  in  the  black  belt  of  Ala¬ 
bama  there  grew  up  a  fair-haired,  happy  barefoot  boy  roaming  the  fields 
and  woods  and  in  true  boyish  fashion  making  friends  of  the  colored  folk 
of  the  neighborhood. 

A  Sunday  School  for  the  negroes  was  opened  on  his  father’s  planta¬ 
tion  and  this  earnest-eyed  little  fellow  was  called  upon  to  act  as  Super¬ 
intendent.  His  aunt  writes :  “  I  well  remember  the  first  meeting  when 
Sam  had  to  open  the  school  with  prayer  and  say  a  few  words  to  the 
crowd  that  filled  the  church.  He  was  badly  frightened,  came  near  break¬ 
ing  down,  but  went  on  and  got  through  nicely.  Among  the  pupils  was 
the  colored  Baptist  preacher,  who  often  stopped  after  school  to  discuss 
some  troublesome  points  of  doctrine.  I  remember  Sam’s  sedate  manner 
as,  pacing  up  and  down  or  standing  before  William,  he  would  say,  ‘But, 
Uncle  William,  what  does  Paul  say  about  that?’  And  he  then  would 
quote  to  him  the  Scriptures.” 

Thus  Samuel  Norvell  Lapsley  when  twelve  years  old  began  to  be 
about  his  Father’s  business.  Perchance  it  was  in  that  very  little  colored 
country  Sunday  School  that  the  impulse  was  first  born  which  afterwards 
carried  him  across  the  seas  to  the  “Dark  Continent.” 

Born  in  Selma,  Alabama,  April  14th,  1866,  he  was  from  earliest  youth 
a  “ golden  child.”  When  just  fifteen  years  old  he  entered  the  Sopho¬ 
more  class  at  the  State  University,  graduating  three  years  later  with 
highest  honors.  His  Senior  year  and  the  year  following  he  was  assistant 
professor  at  the  University,  but  when  offered  the  position  the  third  time 
declined  on  account  of  his  purpose  to  enter  the  ministry.  As  cadet  cap¬ 
tain  of  his  company  he  helped  train  the  Alabama  corps  of  cadets  who 
took  the  prize  at  the  great  competitive  drill  at  the  New  Orleans  Expo¬ 
sition  in  1885. 

Not  only  in  the  class  room  and  on  the  quadrangle  was  he  a  leader  of 
men,  but  it  was  Samuel  and  his  brother,  affectionately  known  as  “the 
Lapsley  boys,”  who  first  organized  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  university — 
a  manifestation  of  his  religious  leadership  in  the  student  body. 

Genial,  full  of  sunny  humor,  a  lover  of  music,  social  in  his  instincts, 
his  campus  years  record  the  formation  of  many  close  and  lasting  friend¬ 
ships.  One  fellow  student  writes:  “He  was  the  brilliant,  the  heroic, 
the  beloved  member  of  our  class.” 

This  genius  for  friendship  was  not  confined  to  those  of  his  own  age 
and  tastes.  During  his  year  at  Union  Seminary,  Virginia,  when  given  a 
country  parish  it  carried  him  into  every  home,  good  and  bad,  and  won 
for  him  the  love  and  respect  of  the  ‘ ‘hardshells”  as  well  as  the  “sin¬ 
ners.  ’  ’ 

The  gift  of  life  was  to  Samuel  Lapsley  not  a  thing  to  fondle  or  a 
treasure  to  recklessly  spend,  it  was 

“ — just  the  chance  o’  the  prize  of  learning  love, 

What  love  hath  been,  indeed,  and  is.” 

That  his  love  might  express  itself  in  more  abundant  and  efficient 
service  he  entered  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  for  a  two 
years’  course.  Those  were  wonderful  years,  full  of  study,  of  congenial 
fellowship,  of  work  in  the  city  missions,  and  of  a  deepening  life  pur- 


pose.  It  was  there  that  he  decided  to  give  his  life  to  the  foreign  field, 
Africa  being  the  country  of  his  choice  because  it  was  the  worst  and  the 
most  ready. 

When  he  returned  from  Chicago  his  family  had  moved  to  Anniston, 
Alabama,  and  until  his  departure  for  Africa  in  February,  1890,  he  re¬ 
mained  there  working  among  the  poor  and  neglected  of  the  factory  dis¬ 
trict.  Two  missions  were  put  in  his  charge.  His  influence  among  the 
people  was  remarkable.  Pre-eminently  a  friend  of  folks,  he  made  him¬ 
self  one  with  them  and  as  a  result  of  his  brief  stay,  “little  short  of  a 
religious  and  social  revolution  was  effected.” 

When  the. General  Assembly  of  1889  decided  to  open  mission  work 
in  Africa  the  way  was  clear  for  Lapsley  to  carry  out  his  decision.  He 
made  application  to  the  Committee,  and  together  with  Wrm.  H.  Sheppard 
(colored),  a  graduate  of  Stillman  Institute,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  was  ac¬ 
cepted  and  placed  under  appointment. 

“Good-bye,  Sheppard,  take  care  of  Sam” — and  the  voice  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  little  mother  was  drowned  in  the  confused  noises  of  the  dock.  The 
warning  whistle  sounded,  the  gang-plank  was  raised,  and  slowly  the 
“Adriatic”  moved  out  from  her  moorings  into  New  York  harbor  and 
steered  her  course  towards  England.  So  began  the  first  stage  of  that 
memorable  journey  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Congo 
Mission  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  in  Africa. 

On  reaching  England,  Lapsley  and  Sheppard  went  straight  to  Lon¬ 
don,  spending  some  time  there  making  necessary  preparations  for  the 
long  voyage  and  the  journey  inland.  Since  the  new  African  Mission 
was  to  be  located  on  Belgian  territory  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have 
an  interview  with  King  Leopold,  that  protection  for  himself  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  mission  might  be  secured.  Lapsley  proceeded  to  Brussels, 
where  such  an  interview  was  arranged.  The  following  is  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  novel  experience:  “General  Sandford  (who  arranged  mat¬ 
ters)  said,  ‘If  you  go  to  see  the  King  you  must  have  a  top  hat.’  So  I 
proceeded  to  have  a  tall  silk  hat,  reflecting  that  Nehemiah  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  had  one  and  a  swallow-tail  coat,  too.  As  my  interview  was  to 
be  in  the  morning,  I  deferred  the  dress  coat  until  my  purse  is  more  re¬ 
plete  with  shekels.  I  wore  Gus  Hall’s  shoes,  Birmingham  pants,  Chicago 
coat,  ‘Famous’  collar,  Brussels  hat,  Rogers  Peet  &  Company  gloves,  and 
a  cravat  of  Sister  Gene’s  make.  ...  I  was  ushered  into  the  Palais 
du  Roi,  relieved  of  my  overcoat  and  umbrella  by  a  half  dozen  liveried 
attendants. 

“In  the  ante-room  a  decorated  official  received  me  and  he  was  so 
much  gilded  (and  so  was  the  room)  that  I  thought  I  was  in  royal  pres¬ 
ence.  He  made  things  worse  by  two  profound  bows  before  he  opened 
his  lips.  He  never  knew  my  mistake.”  He  found  the  King  most  cor¬ 
dial.  After  a  satisfactory  conversation  the  interview  closed. 

Sailing  from  Rotterdam,  Holland,  on  the  “Afrikaan,  ”  Lapsley  and 
Sheppard  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  May  9th,  after  a  month’s 
voyage.  “A  rowboat  came  alongside  with  the  crew  of  half-clad  Afri¬ 
cans  just  like  our  own  darkies — it  made  me  feel  at  home  to  see  them, 
muscular,  active,  rather  slight  than  big,  with  faces  I  liked  to  watch.” 

A  native  canoe  carried  the  new  missionaries  up  the  river  to  Tunduwa. 
Here  a  month  was  consumed  in  preparation  for  the  next  trip. 

Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  old  and  experienced  missionaries, 
and  having  collected  valuable  information  as  to  ways  of  living  and  work- 


ing,  the  tramp  to  Stanley  Pool  was  begun  with  twenty-five  in  the  cara¬ 
van.  It  required  two  of  these  sturdy  carriers  to  manage  the  pocket- 
book,  which  contained  seventy-five  dozen  red  bandana  handkerchiefs 
and  thirty-seven  twelve-yard  pieces  of  check  domestic. 

After  fourteen  days  of  actual  marching,  the  caravan  halted  at  Leo¬ 
poldville,  temporary  headquarters,  and  the  trampers  were  most  kindly 
received  and  cared  for  at  the  American  Baptist  Mission. 

To  the  uninitiated  life  on  an  African  river  steamer  is  a  varied  and 
interesting  experience.  So  thought  Lapsley  as  he  took  his  maiden  trip 
up  the  Congo  on  the  “Henry  Reed.”  There  were  hippos,  lifting  their 
great  horse-like  heads,  making  tempting  targets,  crocodiles  on  the  rocks, 
buffalo,  elephant  and  deer  tracks  along  the  beach,  with  frequent  glimpses 
of  the  owners  themselves,  and  numerous  flocks  of  ducks  and  guinea  fowl. 
Many  a  shot -was  fired  by  Lapsley  at  the  new-found  game  and  he  proved 
himself  quite  a  marksman. 

Almost  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Africa  a  sense  of  the  reality 
of  his  work  was  strong  upon  him.  He  set  himself  to  learning  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  languages  with  a  painstaking  thoroughness  which  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  his  work.  His  progress  in  language  study  was  rapid 
and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  he  was  able  to  carry  on  conversations 
with  the  natives.  From  the  first  whenever  opportunity  was  afforded  he 
preached  to  the  people  (through  an  interpreter,  of  course),  longing  all 
the  while  for  the  time  when  he,  himself,  could  give  them  the  “old,  old 
story”  in  their  own  language. 

The  location  of  a  Mission,  particularly  in  Africa,  requires  much  time 
and  thought  and  investigation,  and  often  long  delays.  Full  of  his  mes¬ 
sage  and  eager  to  find  his  “own  flock  and  get  started,”  the  fine  spirit 
of  the  man  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  he  accepted  this  time  of 
preparation  and  delay.  He  wrote  his  mother:  “I  want  to  be  face  to 
face  with  my  life  work,  yet  the  longer  God  protracts  the  preparation, 
the  more  my  gain;  I  need  it  you  can’t  imagine  how  much.” 

Eight  months  having  been  spent  “spying  out  the  land,”  he  proposed 
to  make  a  final  trip  up  the  Kasai  river  before  locating.  Passage  was 
engaged  on  the  “Florida”  and  on  March  17th  he  writes  in  his  diary: 
“I  am  carrying  £60  check  for  our  passage  to  Luebo,  with  men  and  loads 
included — the  most  momentous  departure  since  that  from  New  York 
Wednesday,  February  26th,  last  year.” 

When  he  reached  Luebo  the  site  seemed  most  favorable  for  a  sta¬ 
tion.  Accordingly  the  north  side  of  the  Lulua  river,  half  way  between 
Luebo  station  and  the  town  of  Bena  Kasenga,  was  chosen. 

House  raisings  were  first  in  order,  one  for  Lapsley  and  one  for  Shep¬ 
pard.  Then  came  the  interesting  work  of  making  a  clearing,  putting  up 
the  necessary  station  buildings,  arranging  supplies,  and  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  one’s  self  to  life  in  the  tropics  and  to  the  strange  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people. 

Lapsley ’s  first  work  was  the  opening  of  a  Sunday  School  and  day 
school.  Using  the  dirt  floor  and  the  new  planks  of  his  home  for  black 
boards,  he  gathered  the  children  around  him,  teaching  them  Bible  stories 
and  the  gentle  art  of  reading  and  writing. 

It  was  by  way  of  his  medicine  chest,  however,  that  a  real  entrance 
was  gained  into  the  life  and  interest  of  the  people.  Since  in  Africa 
news  is  the  only  thing  that  travels  fast  it  soon  became  known  that  the 
white  man  could  drive  away  sickness.  Many  were  the  calls  for  medical 


attention,  himself  and  Sheppard  not  bei4g  exempt,  and  his  treatments 
were  wonderfully  successful. 

As  the  days  passed  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  was  gained  of 
the  natives,  their  condition  and  their  need,  the  heart  of  the  young  mis¬ 
sionary  went  out  to  them  in  great  concern.  He  longed  to  be  an  even 
more  effective  witness  among  them,  “to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified.”  Sheppard  tells  that  many  nights  when  all  was 
wrapt  in  sleep,  Lapsley  would  be  walking  up  and  down  the  path  to  his 
house  communing  with  God. 

The  work  of  the  Station  being  well  under  way,  and  Sheppard  prov¬ 
ing  himself  a  most  capable  and  reliable  helper,  it  seemed  best  that  Laps¬ 
ley  should  go  down  to  Stanley  Pool  and  arrange  personally  with  the 
Governor  the  final  location  of  the  Mission.  He  had  not  been  well  and 
it  was  thought  the  voyage  would  prove  beneficial.  He  did  improve 
greatly  and  his  joy  was  keen  at  seeing  again  the  good  friends  of  the 
mission  stations.  Everything  being  satisfactorily  arranged  with  the 
Governor,  he  returned  to  Underhill,  one  of  the  English  Baptist  stations. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  a  slight  fever  arose,  the  usual  treatment  was  given 
but  without  success,  the  following  day  hematuria  developed.  A  physi¬ 
cian  was  put  in  charge  of  his  case  and  loving  hands  ministered  to  him 
with  the  tenderest  care,  but  “Tomba  Njila”* — the  pathfinder — had  fin¬ 
ished  his  work,  he  had  made  straight  the  pathway  of  our  God  in  the  for¬ 
ests  of  Africa,  and  at  midday  on  March  26,  1892,  this  chosen  one  who 
always  “marched  breast  forward,  never  doubting  clouds  would  break,” 
entered  upon  his  last  long  journey. 

“He  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  heaven 
Through  peril,  toil  and  pain. 

0  God  to  us  may  grace  be  given 
To  follow  in  his  train.” 


"Name  given  him  by  the  natives,  meaning  Pathfinder. 
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